2                            STRANGE VIGOUR
be ensured only by sons; and, though Ah Mi had survived safely
the danserous period of childhood, it is just as well for a family to
have a Second son, lest a sudden turn of the wheel of fortune bring
mischance to the first.
Respect for age was so great in China that birthdays did not begin
to assume importance until after middle life and, usually, scant
notice was taken of children's birthdays; but there was a day of
great significance, within a month of birth, when a baby received
his %4milk-name". So the wife of Sun Tao-chuan prepared for the
name day of her second boy. She took hen's eggs, which are sym-
bolic of new life, and dyed them red, which is a good-luck colour;
and then sent them to relatives and friends as an invitation to attend
the ceremony. Those thus honoured did not fail to send back gifts
of food.
On the auspicious day the baby, dressed in bright clothes, was
ceremonially shaved all over his tiny head. Some of the guests put
before the infant various articles, such as a pen-brush, a farmer's
tool, or an abacus, for it was thought that what the child tried to
grab would indicate his future trade. But Sun Tao-chuan's wife
would have none of this, for already she had her own ideas on
the subject!
The village of Choyhung is in the province of Kwangtung in South
China and it is common in that part of the country for a child's
milk-name to be associated with some pre-natal incident, some event
taking place about the time of birth or to suggest some desired
attribute or hope for the future. Moreover it is, often, a single name
of one syllable to which is prefixed the common syllable "Ah", as
in the case of Ah Mi. But this, also, was contrary to the mother's
wish. She desired her second son to be called Tai-cheong.
When a man has achieved greatness queer stories may arise re-
lating to his birth and name. Sometimes the stories are apocryphal
or, coupled with a later interpretation, may even verge on the super-
natural. There was nothing of this sort about the name given to
ths second child of Sun Tao-chuan, although, as a young man, he
repudiated the name in a spectacular way. The mother's reason for
the choice was clear and simple. In the village temple at Choyhung
there were three gods, the centre one named Buck Tai: about a
month before her boy was born Sun's wife dreamed that Buck Tai
stood before her, his hair hanging loose, "as our people wear it in
time of sorrow". He wept and looked on the woman as though
wry much worried. When she awoke her first thought was that the